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Provision is further made for securing the effectual working of the 
property; for the observance of regulations relative to the safety of 
employees; for the protection of the surface of licensed areas; and for 
the surrender of the works in case of forfeiture or at the expiration of 
the license. 

M. A. S. 

Taxation of Business Corporations — Massachusetts. Massachusetts 

has passed a law modifying very materially the distribution of the 
franchise tax on business corporations. The law is the result of a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction which has found expression in the 
report of the commission on taxation. In Massachusetts previous to 
1908 business corporations were taxed upon their franchises, the amount 
derived from this course was distributed to the cities and towns where 
the stockholders had their place of residence. The commission in its 
report showed that the cities of the State were pretty clearly divided 
into two classes, the residence and the industrial, and proved con- 
clusively that very often the owners of the capital stock did not reside 
in the industrial city or town where the business corporation was 
located but rather in a town primarily residential. The result was 
that residence towns and cities received much more from the franchise 
tax on corporatons than they contributed, and the industrial towns 
and cities often contributed much more than they received in return. 
In short, the industrial centers, like Lawrence, were paying taxes that 
were later distributed to residence towns and cities like Brookline 
and Manchester. 

The commission recognized that the system was incorrect in theory 
and harmful in practice, admitted that nothing could be said in its 
favor except that it existed, but being mindful of the evils of a radical 
change, agreed that certain conditions had arisen that must be taken 
into account before sweeping changes were made. The commission 
recommended that the Commonwealth retain as at present all that 
portion of the tax represented by stock owned outside of the State; 
that one-half the remainder be distributed as at present, and that the 
other half be given to the cities and towns where the business was 
carried on. 

This recommendation, in the form of a law, was adopted by the 
legislature and approved (Laws 1908, c. 614). 

Robert Argyll Campbell. 



